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religion. So far as he was concerned, rival idolaters
could squabble to their hearts' content: what mattered
it to him whether the dog worried the hog, or the hog the
dog ? But these apostles in the East, as elsewhere,
supplemented their spiritual propaganda with political
intrigue, which excited the suspicions of the Porte. The
antagonists of France at Constantinople were not slow
to work upon the Sultan's susceptibilities. They pointed
out to him that the missionaries instilled in the people
of their persuasion a spirit of sedition and rebellion ;
that they were so many secret agents and spies, who,
under the cloak of religious zeal, were promoting the
designs of the princes who supported them. These
insinuations opened the eyes of the pashas, often with
disastrous results to French prestige.

We have a good example of this perennial cause of
trouble in an early seventeenth-century drama, wherein
the English ambassador played a leading part. Caught
in the act of hatching a plot against the peace of the
Ottoman Empire, the Jesuits of Constantinople were
arrested, tried, convicted, and sentenced to banishment.
Similar commands were issued for the expulsion of
all the members of the, order scattered over the Empire.
The French ambassador, in a transport of rage, threatened
to break off diplomatic relations and to leave Turkey
with the monks. The Sultan's ministers, though they
could ill afford to lose any friends at that time, remained
firm, and the Sultan expressed his astonishment that his
ancient and good friend, the King of France, should
make the toleration of traitors a condition for the con-
tinuance of his friendship. Thereupon the French
ambassador sealed his merchants' warehouses, interdicted
trade, and went on storming at the pashas. But to no
purpose. Three out of the five Jesuits, chained " in